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Religious Education in England. — The religious education question 
is looming up in England again as the recent constitutional change affords 
the government an opportunity to carry out its program. The problem 
is peculiarly difficult from the practical point of view because, on the one 
hand, there is involved the question of religious liberty, and, on the other 
hand, the right of parents to have their children educated in accordance 
with their most fundamental religious convictions. But apart from the 
controversial aspects of the problem, whether political or denominational, 
there is a scientific aspect that ought to be more fully considered, viz., 
what actually constitutes religious education. Supposing that one could 
have schools as he wished, what would be really important in the inter- 
ests of the religious development of the children ? There are perhaps six 
elements in school curriculum and discipline which claim consideration: 

i. Doctrinal instruction, including all theological definitions, such 
as the origin and nature of sin, the scheme of salvation, the significance 
of the church, its government and sacraments. Here belong most of 
the catechisms. 

2. Biblical instruction, involving interpretation, as distinguished 
from mere reading. 

3. Religious ritual, to which belong the reading of the Bible, singing 
of hymns, repetition of prayers, processionals, chapel attendance, par- 
ticipation in sacraments. 

4. Direct moral instruction, in which questions of right and wrong 
are clearly stated and practically discussed. 

5. The use of the regular materials of the curriculum with ethical 
and religious purpose. 

6. The ordering of the life of the school in the interest of vital religious 
education. 

Perhaps it is on the first of these that the most bitter religious con- 
troversy has raged. Without in any way controverting the opinion of 
those who lay strong emphasis upon the importance of doctrinal teach- 
ing, the question may be raised whether the periods of childhood and 
early youth are suitable for such emphasis. Must not the church as 
an institution make its impression upon the imagination of the child, 
leaving doctrinal explanation for the later years when philosophical 
interest awakens ? If the church is able to enlist the child in its services, 
any abstract doctrinal teaching in the day school would be largely super- 
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fluous; if the latter is sought as a substitute on account of the failure 
of the former it is questionable whether it has any real value, even from 
the standpoint of its advocates. 

As regards biblical instruction, the value depends wholly upon its 
character. If the simpler portions of this invaluable literature could 
be presented in accordance with the developing interests of the student, 
it would be moral and religious material of high worth. And if the 
mooted questions of revelation, supernaturalism, and miracle (really 
questions of doctrinal character) could be left for the maturer years, 
while story was taught as story, history narrative as narrative, Hebrew 
literature as literature, it would be possible to train reverent teachers 
to do this work in proper scientific manner. And the results ought to 
be highly satisfactory to everybody. Of course, it hardly need be 
added that the teaching would need to be in sympathy with the lofty 
character of the material. That applies to all teaching. 

If it be true, as thus far contended, that doctrinal instruction, and 
biblical instruction, in so far as it is doctrinal, are far less important 
in childhood than current controversies imply, the same cannot be said 
of religious exercises in the day school. The educational value of these, 
when reverently conducted, is of the highest significance. Let it be 
repeated that we are leaving out of account the practical problems of 
method, and considering now only the educational interests that are 
involved. Habits of prayer, and praise, and worship in everyday life 
are more than all dogmatic instruction. Those who wish that children 
might every day sing great hymns, repeat simple and worshipful prayers, 
listen to the noble words of religious poets and sages, and engage in 
solemn ceremonial, have sound educational theory on their side. 
Whether this is possible in our modern democracies is another question. 

The comparatively recent attempts to deal directly with the moral 
problems of youth are exceedingly interesting. Religious leaders have 
been altogether too contemptuous of "mere morality." Children have 
their own ethical standards, which must be sympathetically understood. 
On the basis of this understanding a strong positive moral instruction in 
the day school might meet many of the serious evils of our modern life. 

There can be no doubt that far too little consideration has been 
given to the ethical and religious value of the ordinary subjects of the 
curriculum. The teacher who cannot find religious power in English 
literature would not find it in any literature. He who cannot see the 
meaning of the history of our own race would only misread the history of 
the Hebrews. And if science and mathematics do not awaken wonder 
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at the great laws of the universe, any teaching of God in the world is 
likely to be external. If it be objected that the ordinary teacher could 
not give moral import to these subjects, and would only substitute little 
preachments, the same objection holds against the specifically religious 
material. After all, the religious teacher is the real desideratum. 

Least considered of all, yet most important of all, is the life of the 
school. If students can learn to live with one another and with teachers 
in work and play the greatest religious lessons are learned. It is easier 
to set lessons than it is to live. But only the latter is education. 

An analysis of a problem is not a solution. But our educational 
controversies would be simplified if we could agree upon an analysis. 

The Insurgent Sunday School. — It is always significant when 
the popular magazines discuss religious problems. They have a keen 
sense of what is interesting to their readers so that it may well be pre- 
sumed that a matter which is thus popularly treated has passed beyond 
the interest of the few and is becoming of general importance. And, 
after all, it is the general acceptance by the "man in the street" of 
any new idea which is the final determinant of its truth and practi- 
cability. "Vox populi, vox Dei" is utterly wrong if it means that the 
judgment of the comparatively unthinking people upon new proposi- 
tions is correct, but it is certainly true if it means that anything that is 
right and significant must ultimately approve itself to the common-sense 
of men. An article in Everybody's Magazine for October with the strik- 
ing title "The Insurgent Sunday School" affords a new illustration of 
this principle. To those who have been interested in the subject of 
the improvement of the Sunday school during the last decade or more, 
it seems at first strange that such an article should need to be written. 
It seems as if ancient history were being treated as news. But, of 
course, it is news. Millions of people are still ignorant of the fact that 
the Sunday school is becoming transformed into an educational insti- 
tution, and that it is worth the while of the most intelligent people to 
send their children and their youth, and to go themselves to the teaching 
classes of the church for help in their religious development. The 
article recites very clearly the struggle for graded instruction, the 
pioneer work done by the late President Harper and the late Dr. Blakes- 
lee, and others, the organization of the Religious Education Association, 
the publication of the Constructive Studies and of other series, and, in 
short, tells the story so familiar to those who have been in the move- 
ments of modern Sunday-school improvement. Its publication is 
undoubtedly a sign of encouragement. 



